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HOW TO WRITE IT 


URING my many years’ service as a working 

journalist I have been asked again and again 

by young men to tell them how they might learn 

to write good English prose. Quite recently a 

woman worker wrote, saying she wished to write 

and speak her own language correctly and asking 
me to help her. 

I am now going to try. 

It is usual to preface such a work as this with 
some kind of shamefaced apology ; a modest con- 
fession of the author’s unfitness for the work. I 
shall omit that solemnity. If after nearly forty 
years on the Press I am not equal to so simple a 
task as this I deserve to be sentenced to seven 
years in the House of Commons, without the option 
of a fine. 

Most manuals on composition are produced by 
men with little or no practical experience as 
writers. Their books are too elaborate or pedantic, 
and are more likely to daunt a student than to 
help him. 
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I am an old journalist, and journalism teaches 
one not to perplex his readers, nor to bore them. 

I am going to tell my lady pupil how to learn 
English, or, to tell her, rather, how I learnt. My 
method may not be one of the best, but it is the 
only one I know. 

And, now, to “clap into it roundly!” 

Madam, if you would learn to write good English 
prose you will need first to gain some knowledge of 
the English language, with its grammar, and next 
to learn to use that knowledge. 

GRAMMAR: Many think grammar is very 
difficult ; but it is quite easy. You need not learn 
grammar like a schoolmaster. You are not going 
to teach grammar: you are going to write gram- 
mar ! 

Get a copy of Cobbett’s “ English Grammar ”’ : 
Ward, Lock, 3s. 6d. Read it as Cobbett bids 
you, and in a few weeks you will know all the gram- 
mar you need, and the boggart will frighten you 
no more. 

One word on Cobbett. He is a stickler for 
regular verbs, but do not mind that. We say a 
door is banged and a ship is rigged, but we do not 
say the horse runned, but that it ran. I think 
that is the only point on which Cobbett is out of 
date. 

WORDS: After grammar comes the study of 
English. That isa larger task, but it is not difficult 
and is interesting and pleasant. 
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The object of this study is to gain a knowledge 
of words. As a writer you will need a stock of 
words ; what is called a “ vocabulary.” But to 
learn a lot of words and their meanings is not - 
enough: you must have a stock of good words, 
and to that end must learn to choose the 
best. 

You will find the best English words in the best 
English books. Which means that one way of 
getting your stock of words is by reading English 
literature. But besides the general reading of 
good authors, you will find it a great help to choose 
a few special books and study them. And, as it is 
better at first to keep as close as you can to the 
plainest Saxon, the best books for special study 
are those which are held to be the well-springs of 
pure English. Those books are The Bible, the 
Book of Common Prayer and the works of Shakes- 
peare. But I would add some of the poems of 
Milton, Swinburne and William Morris. 

I do not mean that you should make a close study 
of the whole Bible or the whole of Shakespeare. I 
would choose thus : 

THE BriB1E: Job, Isaiah, Ecclesiastes and the 
Song of Songs. 

SHAKESPEARE: “ Hamlet,” ‘‘ Henry IV,” “ As 
You Like It,” ‘ Twelfth Night,” ‘‘ Much Ado 
About Nothing,” and the ‘‘ Songs and Sonnets.” 

SWINBURNE: ‘‘ Poems and Ballads’”’: first 
series, 
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Morris: ‘‘ The Defence of Guenevere, and other 
Poems.” 

Mitton : “‘ Comus,” “ L’Allegro,” ‘‘ Il Penser- 
oso,” and as much of “ Paradise Lost” as you 
please. 

METHOD OF STUDY : The object, as I said, 
is to increase your stock of words and your know- 
ledge of the best words. Words will reward you for 
all the care you bestow upon them. I want you to 
love and gather words as you love and gather 
flowers. 

Now! We open the Prayer Book at Morning 
Prayer. Weare seeking good words. In the third 
paragraph we find : “‘ Blot out all mine iniquities.” 
Blot out is better than wipe out, or wash out, or 
cast out. Iniquity is a good word. We write 
those words on a sheet of paper, and opposite them 
other words of like meaning. As :— 

Biot: Blot out, wash out, wipe out, cast out. 

Iniguiry: Wickedness, Depravity, Sinfulness, 
Villainy. 

In the next paragraph we find the word con- 
trite; ‘‘a broken and a contrite heart.’ Contrite 
is from the Latin, and means bruised or crushed : 
broken in spirit by consciousness of sin. Its 
synonyms are penitent, repentant, and remorse- 
ful; all of Latin origin, Contrition is a more 
intense form of penitence and remorse, otherwise 
these three words are close in meaning. Down 
goes contrite on our list :— 
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CoNTRITE: Penitent, repentant, remorseful. 

_ Then we come to the words: ‘ Rend your 
heart.” Rend is a good word. Compare it with 
such words as tear, rip, rive. Rend your heart isa 
better form than tear your heart. It is stronger in 
meaning and in sound. 

In the last paragraph before the exordium we 
find the word cleanse, which we compare with the 
verbs to wash, to clean, and others. Cleanseis a 
good word. So we go on through the morning 
service. You cannot know these prayers too well. 
As for the Litany, it should be got by heart. 

You see now how you should study these special 
books and plays and poems, and how you are to 
pick up words from them as you would pick up 
valuable stones from a beach, 

What the study amounts to is a choice of 
synonyms, Synonyms are words unlike in sound 
but similar in meaning. English is rich in synon- 
yms, and a knowledge of these synonymous words 
and their delicate shades or tones of meaning is 
necessary to the writer of English prose. 

There is a first-rate book of synonyms, called 
Roget’s ‘‘ Thesaurus,” published by Longmans. 
7s. 6d. net. This book is invaluable to the 
student. One of its uses is in this word—study. 
When you have got a string of good words 
down the left side of your paper, and have put 
opposite to them all the synonyms you remember, 
look up each word in Roget, and add any synonyms 
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you have overlooked. But find as many as you can 
for yourself. 

In the Litany we read: ‘“‘ from all evil and mis- 
chief, from sin, from the crafts and assaults of the 
devil . . . Good Lord deliver us.’”’ Evil is a word 
of Saxon origin and is used here as a noun, but it 
can be used as an adjective, as “ evil eye,” “ evil. 
deeds.’””’ We write the word evil and add its 
synonyms. 

Evit. n. Wickedness, badness, sin, wrong, 
harm, hate, depravity. 

Evit. a. Malign, malevolent, corrupt, vile, 
depraved, wicked. 

The nouns nearest in meaning to evil are wicked- 
ness and sin, but their meaning is not quite the 
same, or they would not both be used in the same 
sentence. When we beg for deliverance from evil, 
we mean from wickedness or badness that may 
harm us. When we beg to be delivered from sin, 
we mean from the danger of ourselves committing 
sin. 

When we use the word evil as an adjective, as in 
“evil eye,” “‘ evil heart,” “‘ evil odour,” we imply 
that the noun is harmful, or wicked. An evil- 
minded man is a bad or wicked man, an evil hour 
is a bad or an unfortunate hour, an evil odour isa 
nasty or unhealthy odour. Evil is a useful word. 

In the next paragraph of the Litany we find: 
“ Pride, vainglory, and hypocrisy.” Pride and 
vainglory are synonyms, but their meanings are 
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not identical. The word vainglory is interesting. 
It comes from the French vaine gloire, most likely, 
but the word vain is of Latin birth : vanus, mean- 
ing empty, and when we use this word vain we 
mean that the thing or person called vain is empty, 
or shallow, or ineffectual. ‘‘ All is vanity,” means, 
all is empty, hollow, unsubstantial. When we say 
a man is vain we mean that he is weakly or foolishly 
conceited or proud: vanity is an empty pride. 

Vainglory, then, is empty glory, a self-glorifi- 
cation that is baseless. The word suggests some 
taint of boastfulness also, or ostentation. 

Pride is not quite the same. Pride may mean 
haughtiness, or arrogant self-love or self-approval, 
or it may mean the high value we set upon some- 
thing dear to us, as pride of race, pride of birth, or 
pride in our regiment, our team, our children, or 
our wife. One may be justly and reasonably 
proud, but never justly or reasonably vainglorious. 
There is no true synonym for pride and vainglory 
except haughtiness or hauteur. Vainglory is a 
fine old word, a picturesque word. Sir Thomas 
Browne used it well in the phrase: ‘‘ Pride, vain- 
glory, and madding vices.” 

Let us go back to the phrase: “ from all evil and 
mischief.’’ Mischief is a noun with more than one 
meaning. It may mean serious harm and it may 
mean a more or less venial freakishness. When 
we speak of a mischievous child, or a mischievous 
minx, we do not intend grave moral censure, 
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Puck was a mischievous sprite. As used in the 
Litany, the phrase, ‘“‘ from all evil and mischief” 
means from all wickedness and injury, or so I read 
it. Hamlet says: “It is miching mallecho: it 
means mischief.” Miching is mouching and means 
skulking ; mallecho is old Spanish and means mis- 
chief. The term miching mallecho, then, means 
skulking mischief, or skulking harm. 

By the way, in studying Shakespeare use the 
glossary. It is helpful. For instance: ‘‘ those 
shall laugh whose lungs are tickle o’ the sere!” 
The sere is that part of the gun-lock which moves 
out of the catch when the trigger is pressed. 
When Shakespeare said a gun was tickle o’ the 
sere he meant that it had a hair trigger. So when 
we say a girl’s laugh hangs on the hair trigger we 
mean that her lungs are tickle 0’ the sere, that she 
is easily moved to laughter. 

You see now what I mean by studying certain 
books and choosing words. You go through the 
books I have named, picking out words, writing 
them down and writing their synonyms against 
them. In that way I went through dozens of 
books and made hundreds of lists, I will now give 
you a list of chosen words and synonyms as an 
example : 

SOLACE: Comfort, console, alleviate, soothe, 
assuage. 

CONCEIVE: Imagine, devise, invent, realize. 

PREVAIL: Conquer, succeed, win, overcome. 
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CLEAVE: Split, sunder, rive, rend. 
SEARCH: Examine, probe, inquire, explore. 
ALOOF: Away, apart. 
SpoIL: Plunder, booty, loot. 
BRANDISH: Flourish, wave. 
DiLIGENT: Industrious. 
KINDLE: Fire, quicken, stir, waken. 
RECOMPENSE : Reward, compensate, indemnify. 
PASTURE: Grazing ground, feeding ground. 
Gracious: Well-graced, gracefully benignant, 
of a graceful dignity, benevolent and beautiful. 
FASHIONED : Formed, wrought, moulded, made, 
shaped. 
Voip: Empty, emptiness, vacancy, space. 
WEAL: Welfare, well-being, wealth. 
DEvIsE: Design, plan, contrive, scheme, pro- 
ject, frame, invent. 
TELL: Number, count\‘‘ and every shepherd 
TALE: A number tells his tale”: 
that is, counts the 
tale or number of 
his sheep. 
INTEGRITY: Honesty, probity, rectitude, up- 
rightness. 
Compass: v. Surround, enclose, environ, en- 
circle, accomplish. 
ENDEAVOUR: Effort, attempt, essay, achieve. 
HERITAGE: Inheritance. 
CLEAVE: Cling, hold, clasp, adhere, cohere. 
Having searched a book for words in the manner 
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described, you may go over the same ground and 
gather up valuable phrases, as: “‘ Lightning and 
Tempest,” ‘“‘ Plague, Pestilence and Famine.” 
Never miss a good phrase. Study phrases, seek 
them, hoard them, prize them ; keep them bright. 
Collect and treasure phrases as you would collect 
and treasure the rarest pieces of old blue china. I 
will give you a page from a book in which I stored 
up a lot of phrases thirty years ago: 


Some green afternoon. 

His face was full of grey old miseries. 

I have known senior hocks. 

Swift as the sparkle of a glancing star. 

An old woman who seems to have flown into the 
town on a broomstick. 

Here will I spill thy soul. 

Hobgoblins, satyrs and dragons of the pit. 

A pitiful, low, sneaking business. 

The hair of my flesh stood up. 

My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle. 

Like a blown flame that flickers in the air. 

The grace of lofty pines. 

Up rose the sun and up rose Emily. 

How silver sweet sound lover’s tongues by night. 
- His nose was sharp as a pen and a’ babbled of 

green fields. 
Turn down an empty glass. 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh. 
Terrible as an army with banners. 
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The wine dark sea. 

Strict age and sour severity. 

And thank the gods amiss. 

The nodding horror of whose shady brows. 
Countless dimplings of the waves of the deep. 
Along this darkling labyrinthine street. 


We come now to the next stage in the study of 
words. This is the study of the various ways of 
using them. A word, like a gem, has several 
facets, and it has colour ; colour which is affected 
by other colours placed beside it. Here are some 
notes I made when I was studying “ Hamlet.” 
They will show you what I mean by various ways 
of using words: 

ForTIFIED: Your ears that are so fortified 
against our story. 

SHARKED : Sharked up a list of lawless resolutes. 

Jump: Jump at this dead hour. (Right on this 
_ dead hour.) . 

RumMAGE: This post haste and rummage in 
the land. 

Moist: And the moist star upon whose influence 
Neptune stands. 

Privy: If thou art privy to thy country’s fate. 

ExTORTED: Extorted treasure. 

CONTRACTED: And our whole kingdom to be 
contracted in one brow of woe. 

DEFEATED: Have we as’t were with a defeated 
joy. 
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NIGHTED : Good Hamlet, cast thy nighted colour 
off. 

RETROGRADE : It is most retrograde to our desire. 

TRUANT: A truant disposition. 

SEASON: Season your admiration for a while. 

FROWNINGLY : What, looked he frowningly ? 

Primy: A violet in the youth of primy nature. 

CREDENT: If with too credent ear you list his 
songs. 

PRIMROSE: The primrose path of dalliance. 

BounTEous: Have of your audience been most 
free and bountiecous. 

Fonp: I'll wipe away all trivial fond records. 

WHIRLING: These are but wild and whirling 
words. 

Antic: To put an antic disposition on. 

STAR: Lord Hamlet is a prince out of thy 
star. 

BEATEN: In the beaten way of friendship. 

LENTEN: What Jenten entertainment. 

CAVIARE: *Twas caviare to the general. 

REGION: Fatted all the region kites. 

Unpack: Unpack my heart with words. 

Spacious )’Tis a chough, but, as I say, spactous 

Dirt in the possession of dirt. 

That will be enough for the purpose. If you go 
through half a dozen of Shakespeare’s plays in 
that manner you will find you have not wasted 
your time. It will, however, be helpful to quote 
here a short passage from Montaigne :— 
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The handling and utterance of fine wits is that 
which sets off language; not so much by innovating 
it as by putting it to more vigorous and various 
services and by straining, bending and adapting it 
tothem. They do not create words, but they enrich 
their own and give them weight and signification by 
the uses they put them to and teach them unwonted 
motions, but withal ingeniously and discreetly. 

COMPOSITION : We come now to the study 
and practice of English composition and style. 
First, having laid one ghost for you, let me lay 
another. Having shown you that grammar is not 
to be dreaded, let me help you not to tremble at 
that word “style.” 

Many young writers fret themselves needlessly 
about their style. Style means manner. It is a 
personal thing, like hand-writing. You need not 
tease your brain about style. Leave it alone and 
it will come to you. Give your mind to the study 
of the styles of great writers, that will help you to 
form a style of your own, almost without knowing 
you have done it. 

At first, and until you feel sure of yourself, 
choose short words: never use a long word if a 
short one will do. The one-syllable words are the 
backbone of our language. The common words 
of the common people are sinewy and strong be- 
_ cause they have grown out of the needs and desires 
of women and men living in close touch with 
nature. Here are some winged words on that sub- 
ject from Anatole France : 
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There exists an intimate relation between human 
language and our fruitful earth. Men’s language 
takes its birth in the fields: its origin is rustic and, 
if towns have added something to its beauty, all its 
force is derived from the meadows where it was 
born. The thing which impresses and moves me 
most at the present moment is, how rural and peasant- 
like is the language which we all speak. Yes, our 
speech, like the song of the lark, comes from the 
cornfields. 


Gascoigne, a fifteenth-century poet, said: ‘‘ The 
most ancient English words are of one syllable, 
so that the more mono-syllables you use, the truer 
English you shall seem and the less you shall smell 
of the inkhorn.” 

Some critics seem to fear that a free use of single 
syllable words gives a hurried and chattering effect 
to prose, but a good deal can be done with mono- 
syllables, and you will find a mastery of them well 
worth winning. Take a prose passage from any 
book and try to re-write it in single syllables. I 
will do for you in that form a sentence from ‘“‘ Mer- 
rie England.” 


For the sake of love, for the sake of the homeland, 
for the sake of truth and for the sake of God, men 
have borne the whip and the chain, men have gone 
to the rack, the block, and the stake, have toiled 
and fought and starved, and bled and died. Who 
will so as much for gold ? 


Monosyllables go well in verse, too: when the 
verse is made by a poet: 
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“Son of King Ban of Benwick,’’ seemed to chime 
Along with all the bells that rang that day, 
O’er the white roofs with little change of rhyme. 


Only three words of more than one syllable. 
Learn to love and trust the little words. 

CLEARNESS. In writing prose the chief aim 
should be clearness. You must not weary or con- 
fuse your readers. You must not only make your 
meaning clear, you must make it so clear that no 
other meaning can be read into it except the mean- 
ing you meant it to carry. And now the value of 
word study looks usin the face. To put our mean- 
ing clearly and inevitably we must have the best 
words: the words that express our meaning with 
precision. That is why the French prize the mot 
juste: the right word. 

Again, for the sake of perfect clearness we must 
use the right words and not too many words. If 
you would hit hard do not wrap the fist of your 
idea in a verbal boxing glove. 


In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth; and the earth was without form and void, 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep, 


That says a good deal in a little space and says 
it well. While on the subject of clearness let me 
remind you that clear writing requires clear think- 
ing. You cannot give your thought clearly to 
your reader until it is quite clear to yourself. Be 
sure of what you want to say before you put a word 
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on paper. Do not write carelessly and trust to 
revision. In journalism you would seldom have 
time for such a method. I hardly ever rewrite or 
correct anything of mine, and only once in years do 
I see a proof. I do my revision and correction 
before I write. 

If you can form such a habit you will save your- 
self much time and trouble. Still, having written 
something for practice there is no reason why you 
should not rewrite it if you think you can do better 
at a second attempt, but there is a risk of revising 
and correcting all the sap and spring out of your 
work. 

SENTENGES: The art of writing English 
prose resolves itself into the art of writing sentences 
and paragraphs. Avoid long sentences and you 
will save yourself nine-tenths of the trouble. A 
long sentence is not difficult to write unless it is a 
“period.” A formal period is difficult, and even 
when well built, is apt to tire, if not to confuse the 
reader. Do not hamper yourself with needless 
complexity or elaboration, do not burden yourself 
with a multiplicity of rules. Build your sentences 
as frankly and simply as you can. 

In most books on composition the student is 
urged to take great pains with the copulatives, 
with such words as “and” and “but” and 
“which "’ and “ therefore’’ and “ however.” I 
will save you most of that trouble: Do not use 
such copulatives when you can avoid it and when 
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you use them use them in a natural and easy way. 

If you use short sentences and short paragraphs, 
your short paragraphs will read like long sen- 
tences. But they will be long sentences without 
tears for you or for your readers. They will not 
be heavy, they will not be turgid. They will be 
bright and nimble and they will be clear. 

There is no mystery and no difficulty about the 
short sentence. The golden rule is not to put too 
many clauses into one sentence. 


Mr. Joshua Atkins, who was an alderman of 
Shrewsbury town and a successful tea merchant, 
was a practical man who read the “‘ Methodist Mouth- 
piece’? and the “ Financial News,’’ voted for the 
Liberal candidate and had portraits of John Bright 
and Richard Cobden in his bedroom, and a bust of 
John Stuart Mill over the mantel-piece in his back 
parlour. 


You don’t catch me writing such a sentence as 
that. No, this is what I write: 


Mr. Joshua Atkins, alderman and tea merchant of 
Shrewsbury town, was a practical man. He read 
the ‘“‘ Methodist Mouthpiece ’’ and the “‘ Financiers’ 
News” and voted for the Liberal candidate. He 
had portraits of John Bright and Richard Cobden 
in his bedroom and a bust of John Stuart Mill on the 
mantel-piece in his back parlour. 


Three sentences instead of one. Now, why beat 
your brains to cram the contents of three sentences 
into one sentence? In the short sentences your 
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writing is brisker and clearer, and has more 
point. 

Study the comfort of your reader. Do not irri- 
tate him with long and difficult sentences. Anatole 
France says: 


In my opinion, the poet or the story-teller who 
would be entirely without reproach will avoid causing 
the least trouble or creating the least difficulty for 
his reader, If he is wise he will not exact attention, 
he will surprise it. He will fear to practice on the 
patience of lettered people, and will think he is not 
readable unless he can be easily read. 


Those are the words of a writer known in France 
as ‘‘ the Prince of prose.” 

Addison of the ‘‘ Spectator,”’ has a high repu- 
tation for style. He wrote short sentences and 
generally avoided formal periods. I have not 
studied Addison, but looking by chance at some of 
his work, I noticed that he built his sentences as I 
build mine. I did not learn the method from him, 
but I may have got it from Dickens. And now we 
will take a paragraph from Addison, one from 
Dickens and one from Thackeray, and you will see 
that without any laborious construction or subtle 
artifice the short sentences do their work, or as we 
say sometimes: “ they get there,” 


When I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up several 
oriental manuscripts, which I have still by me. 
Among others, I met with one entitled ‘‘ The Visions 
of Mirza,” which I have read over with great 
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pleasure. I intend to give it to the public when I 
have no other entertainment for them, and shall 
begin with the first vision, which I have translated 
word for word as follows: 

“On the fifth day of the moon, which according to 
the custom of my forefathers I always keep holy, 
after having washed myself and offered up my morn- 
ing devotions, I ascended the high hills of Bagdad, 
in order to pass the rest of the day in meditation 
and prayer, As I was here airing myself on the top 
of the mountains, I fell into a profound contemplation 
on the vanity of human life; and passing from one 
thought to another, ‘surely,’ said I, ‘man is but 
a shadow and life a dream.’ Whilst I was thus 
musing I cast my eyes toward the summit of a rock 
that was not far from me, where I discovered one 
in the habit of a shepherd, with a little musical 
instrument in his hand. As I looked upon him he 
applied it to his lips and began to play upon it. 
The sound of it was exceeding sweet and wrought 
into a variety of tunes that were inexpressibly melo- 
dious and altogether different from anything I had 
ever heard. They put me in mind of those heavenly 
airs that are played to the departed souls of good 
men upon their first arrival in Paradise, to wear out 
the impressions of the last agonies and qualify them 
for the pleasures of that happy place. My heart 
melted away in secret raptures.” 


You will notice how smoothly and easily one 
sentence follows another, and how this gives the 
paragraph the effect of a long but quite clear sen- 
tence. Now compare Dickens: 


Tellson’s Bank by Temple Bar was an old-fashioned 
place, even in the year one thousand seven hundred 
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and eighty. It was very small, very dark, very ugly, 
very incommodious. It was an old-fashioned place, 
moreover, in the moral attribute that the partners 
in the House were proud of its smallness, proud of 
its darkness, proud of its ugliness, proud of its incom- 
modiousness. They were even boastful of its emi- 
nence in those particulars and were fired by an express 
conviction that, if it were less objectionable, it would 
be less respectable. This was no passive belief, but 
an active weapon which they flashed at more con- 
venient places of business. Tellson’s they said, 
wanted no elbow room, Tellson’s wanted no light, 
Tellson’s wanted no embellishment. Noakes & Co.’s 
might or Snooks Brothers’ might; but Vellson’s 
thank Heaven !|— 

Cramped in all kinds of dim cupboards and hutches 
at Tellson’s, the oldest of men carried on the business 
gravely. When they took a young man into Tellson’s 
London House, they hid him somewhere until he 
was old. They kept him in a dark place, like a 
cheese, until he had the full Tellson flavour and blue- 
mould upon him. Then only was he permitted to 
be seen, spectacularly poring over large books, and 
casting his breeches and gaiters into the general 
weight of the establishment. 


In that passage we find power and ease and an 
absence of any attempt at ‘‘ preciosity ”’ or phrase 
making. Just limpid, flowing, unspoiled English 
prose. Such passages are a liberal education to 
any aspiring young English writer. They are 
wrought in literary English too, although they give 
an impression of being almost colloquial. They 
are constructed with art, but with an apparent 
lack of effort. We might call the Dickens 
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English English without tears. Wonderful as 
are the effects they are attained with words 
within the vocabulary of the man in the street. 
Like Millet, the great French painter, Dickens 
‘achieved his miracles with a simple and restricted 
palette. 


Here is a paragraph of Thackeray’s. He is 
speaking of Dean Swift: 


Could there be a greater candour? Itis an outlaw 
who says: ‘“‘ These are my brains; with these I’ll 
win titles and compete with fortune. These are my 
bullets; these I’ll turn into gold’”’; and he hears 
the sound of coaches and six, takes the road like 
Macbeth, and makes Society stand and deliver. 
They are all on their knees before him. Down go 
my lord bishop’s apron, and his grace’s blue riband 
and my lady’s brocade petticoat in the mud. He 
eases the one of a living, the other of a patent place, 
the third of a little snug post about the Court, and 
gives them over to followers of his own. The great 
prize has not come yet. The coach with the mitre 
and crozier in it, which he intends to lave for his 
share, has been delayed on the way from St. James’s, 
and he waits and. waits until nightfall, when his 
runners come and tell him that the coach has taken 
a different road and escaped him. So he fires his 
pistols into the air with a curse and rides away into 


his own country. 

Such sentences and paragraphs seem to build 
themselves, or rather, seem to grow, and they are, 
as I shall show, as suitable to grave subjects as to 
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I do not think short sentences, in the hands of a 
good writer, have any effect of choppiness, One 
writer will no doubt make them chatter, but 
another will assuredly make them sing. 

You will soon learn to keep your sentences clear 
and simple. Makeitarule not tocrowdthem. If 
I write ‘‘ The verger was a queer little twisted 
fellow with a face like a Gothic gargoyle,” I have 
said enough about him for one sentence. I do not 
want to crush his costume and his temper into the 
same sentence, so I put a full stop at gargoyle and 
go on thus: “ His thin lips wore their habitual 
sour sneer, for he suffered from chronic pains in his 
temper. He wore a Mother Shipton hat, wrinkled 
long boots, and a cloak of rusty red.” What 
should I gain by labouring all those particulars 
into one sentence ? Nothing but the extra trouble. 

Some critics think that serious matters ought 
not to be treated in short sentences or short 
paragraphs, That is sheer pedantry. Let them 
read their Bibles. 

PARAGRAPHS : Keep your paragraphs short. 
They will be easier to read and easier to under- 
stand. Stop a paragraph when it is full. Do not 
allow it to slop over, 

Here are some paragraphs about the mixture of 
races : 


The Londoner is a mixture of all these races, and 
more. From every part of England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, Wales ; from most parts of Europe, from many 
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parts of America and Asia, yes, even from Africa 
foreign blood has flowed in to make the Londoner. 


In Yorkshire there are several distinct races 
though none of them is pure There is one type 
bearing marks of descent from the Norseman, another 
showing descent from the Fleming and French immi- 
grants, and another from the Norman invaders. 


In Ireland there are Irishmen from Denmark and 
Norway, Irishmen from ancient Mongolia, and Irish- 
men of almost pure Iberian type. 


The Iberian Irishman is short, dark and aquiline, 
with black hair and eyes and leechy Tartar-like 
moustaches. The Viking Irishman is big and burly 
with blue or grey eyes and reddish hair and beard. 
The difference between the two types is as striking 
as the difference between a Spaniard and a Dane. 


We have there four paragraphs. The first treats 
of the Londoner, the second treats of Yorkshire- 
men, the third treats of Irishmen, and the fourth 
treats of the Iberian and the Viking. It seems to 
me that the division of those paragraphs is natural 
and logical. They may be said, indeed, to have 
divided themselves. 

That is a long digression. Let us return to our 
muttons. While you are studying words and 
phrases you should practise writing and continue 
reading. In fact your golden rule, if you would 
learn to write good prose, is to keep on reading 
good books and writing as well as you are able. In 
writing as in any other art or craft the great 
secret of success is practice. 
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But how are you to practise? As best fits 
your circumstances and your bent. Letter writing 
is excellent practice; if you do your very best. 
It is good practice also to write descriptions of 
places you visit or of persons you have met. But 
that can be done as well in letters as in any other 
way. The most valuable practice I got before I 
went on the Press was the writing of letters to my 
friends. For one thing, one likes one’s letters to 
be neat, and for that reason one avoids erasures 
and corrections. One hates to cross words out 
and scribble others between the lines. I think 
that is how I formed my habit of not putting any- 
thing on paper until I knew exactly what I meant 
to say. 

Letter writing has other merits. It leads on 
into an easy unaffected style. It teaches one to 
join sentence to sentence without harsh jolts and 
abrupt changes. It develops in one’s writing a 
personal and human manner which isa pleasing 
merit, especially in essay writing and in journalism 
generally. So I say again, read the best English 
books, ancient and modern, and keep on writing 
letters. 

And when you nerve yourself for the great adven- 
ture of writing something for print, don’t get 
“stage fright.” Don’t drop all your hard-won 
ease, your urbanity and brightness, and sink into 
a flat pedestrian formality. Be yourself. 

Yes. Always be yourself. You have nothing 
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but yourself to put into your work, nothing but 
yourself to give your readers. Give it to them 
modestly, but without fear. And to give yourself 
pleasantly and gracefully to your readers you must 
when writing forget your readers, especially your 
readers. Think of your subject and write of it as 
you think and not as you suppose some imaginary 
critic would have you write. In short, don’t be 
self-conscious and don’t be afraid of the gallery or 
the stalls. 

And now I will say something nice to you. 
When you have had a few months’ study and prac- 
tice you will be pleased and surprised to find how 
much your progress has excelled your expectation. 
Be sincere, be natural, be diligent. The task is 
difficult, but not impossible. 

Here a few words of caution. I am not pre- 
tending to teach professional writers how to write 
better. I am trying to teach novices to write 
well. Only to write well. My aim is to help-you 
to write good prose, not to tell you how to compose 
masterpieces. That I do not know. The pro- 
duction of masterpieces implies genius. Genius 
is a gift and cannot be taught. But untrained, 
untried genius will be the better for training and 
for study. 

READING: Now, as to reading. You should 
read all the good literature you can come by, 
ancient and modern, English and foreign. But I 
ask you to begin with those authors who will help 
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you to master composition and style. Study 
Shakespeare’s prose. Read carefully the following 
books, or as many of them as you can: 

Milton, ‘‘ Areopagitica’”’; Malory, ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur ” ; Sir Thomas Browne, “‘ Urn Burial ”’ ; 
John Selden, ‘Table Talk’; Izaak Walton, 
“Compleat Angler”; John Bunyan, “ The Pil- 
grim’s Progress’’”’ ; Daniel Defoe, ‘‘ Journal of the 
Plague Year”; Jonathan Swift, ‘‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels”; Henry Fielding, “Tom Jones”; 
Laurence Sterne, “A Sentimental Journey ”’; 
Charles Lamb, ‘“‘ Essays of Elia’”’ ; Jeremy Taylor, 
“ Holy Living and Holy Dying”; William Cob- 
bett, ‘‘ Rural Rides’ ; De Quincey, “ The Opium 
Eater”; William Morris, “A Dream of John 
Ball;’’ Carlyle, ‘‘ Sartor Resartus” and “ The 
French Revolution’’; Ibsen, ‘‘ The Doll’s 
House’; Maeterlinck, ‘‘ Pelleas and Melis- 
ande.” 

Make a special study of some of the books of 
Charles Dickens, some of the books of Thackeray, 
and Gilbert White’s ‘‘ Selborne.”” With these read 
certain poets. 

Of Thackeray’s books I advise “ Vanity Fair,” 
“Esmond,” “ Barry Lyndon,” and the volume of 
“English Humourists and the Four Georges.” 
Of Dickens, “‘ Pickwick,” ‘‘ A Tale of Two Cities,” 
and “‘ Great Expectations.’’ I must caution you 
about Dickens. When he gets “‘ on the roof,” as 
we say, his prose degenerates into blank verse. I 
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do not think there is much blank verse in the three 
books I have named, but keep a close watch. I 
will explain about the blank verse presently. Gil- 
bert White’s prose is perfect. 

Now, as to the poets. I want you to read some 
of the poets, because a writer should know the 
poets, because they are a storehouse of pregnant 
words and phrases, and because their English is 
beautiful. Shakespeare we have dealt with. 
Spenser: read the spousal poems. Keats: read 
his best poems. Shelley: the prologue to “ Alas- 
tor,” that is grand ; ‘‘ The Sensitive Plant,” ‘‘ The 
Cloud,” and ‘ The Skylark.’”’ Byron: ‘“ Don 
Juan.”” Omar Khayyam: “The Rubaiyat,” 
Macmillan’s fourth edition. 

The following you will do well to study with 
thoroughness and keen attention: ‘‘ Poems and 
Ballads,” by Swinburne, first series. - ‘‘ The De- 
fence of Guenevere,” by William Morris, and 
“ Reynard the Fox,” by John Masefield. I am 
of opinion that ‘‘ Reynard the Fox ”’ will become a 
classic. The English is delicious, and that is what 
concerns us here. 

Of course it is advisable to read all the poetry you 
can, but those I have chosen are the best for your 
purpose, and should come first. 

Here are some lines from “ Guenevere ”’: 


Her voice was low at first, being full of tears, 
But as it cleared it grew full loud and shrill, 
Growing a windy shriek in all men’s ears, 
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A ringing in their startled brains, until 
She said that Ganwaine lied, then her voice sunk, 
And her great eyes began again to fill. 


And this from ‘‘ The Haystack in the Flood ”’ : 


Had she come all the way for this, 

To part at last without a kiss ? 

Yea, had she borne the dirt and rain 
That her own eyes might see him slain, 
Beside the haystack in the floods ? 


Along the dripping leafless woods, 

The stirrup touching either shoe, 

She rode astride as troopers do; 

With kirtle kilted to her knee, 

To which the mud splashed wretchedly ; 
And the wet dripped from every tree, 
Upon her head and heavy hair, 

And on her eyelids broad and fair; 

The tears and rain ran down her face. 


Please note the simplicity of the language and 
the skill with which Morris handles his strings of 
one-syllable words. ItisasIsaid. A master can 
make the monosyllables sing. 

“Reynard the Fox ”’ is not easy to quote. It is 
all good, but we will take one of the many clever 
portraits : 


Behind them rode her daughter Belle, 

A strange, shy, lovely girl, whose face 

Was sweet with thought and proud with race, 
And bright with joy of riding there. 

She was as good as blowing air, 

But shy and difficult to know. 
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The kittens in the barley-mow, 

The setter’s toothless puppies sprawling, 
The blackbird in the apple calling, 

All knew her spirit more than we. 

So delicate these maidens be 

In loving lovely helpless things. 


A beautiful picture in a few lines. The English 
is “ as good as blowing air.” I’m afraid it is no use 
quoting Swinburne at all, but here are two verses, 
from “‘ The Leper ”’ : 


I served her in a royal house ; 

I served her wine and curious meat. 
For will to kiss between her brows 

I had no heart to sleep or eat. 


Mere scorn, God knows, she had of me; 
A poor scribe, nowise great or fair, 

Who plucked his clerk’s hood back to see 
Her curled up lips and amorous hair. 


“ Her curled-up lips and amorous hair”’; what 
suggestion in that one line. So, read the poets, 
read them, read them. 

And after a while, when you have schooled your- 
self to write with short words, in short sentences, 
and short paragraphs, get the first and second 
volumes of ‘‘ Life and Letters,” by Anatole France, 
in Mr. John Lane’s edition, and revel in them. 
These essays will show you grace and elegance, and 
when you have profited by the lesson you may 
begin with caution to bring into your writing the 
aptest and choicest words without reference to the 
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number of syllables. Then you will be a good 


writer. 

Now, if you get hold of some book on composition 
and style, and read it, you will see what a lot I have 
told you that is not in the other books and how 
much that is in those books I have left out of mine. 
There is no need to trouble you with definitions of 
metaphor and allegory ; definitions which, as Sir 
Philip Sidney says: ‘‘ Blur the margent with 
interpretations and load the memory with doubt- 
fulness.” Someone has remarked that rhetoric 
only teaches an author to name his tools. What 
an author wants is skill to use them. Follow my 
plan and you will acquire the skill. It may not be 
an ideal plan, but it is practical, it will serve. 

There are several modern writers who are well 
worth study, when you have got to the Anatole 
France stage. Three of these are Henry James, 
Joseph Conrad and-Hilaire Belloc. All three have 
styles peculiar to themselves. You may learn 
from each one of them in turn. Do not be scared 
away by the apparent obscurity of James. There 
isartinit. There is beauty in it as well as subtlety. 
Here is a cameo of a cab in the rain which is worth 
keeping : 

The four-wheeler that, in the empty street, under 
the glazed radiance, waited and trickled and blackly 
glittered. 

Here, from the same book, ‘ The Awkward 
Age,” is another happy stroke of the brush: 
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“ She’s just a loose little white flower, dropped on 
the indifferent bosom of the world.” 


I think you would do well to begin your reading 
of Henry James with a very beautiful story of his 
in “ Terminations,” called ‘“‘ The Altar of the 
Dead.” 

Conrad is hardly quotable. Try ‘‘ Chance,” 
“Victory,” and ‘‘ Typhoon,” and read all the 
short stories. ‘‘ The Return” and ‘‘ The Heart 
of Darkness’ are masterpieces. 

Hilaire Belloc has more than one style. Here 
are some paragraphs from ‘‘ The Good Woman ” 
(‘‘ Hills and the Sea’”’): 


She wandered down the garden paths, ruling the 
flowers upon either side, and receiving as she went 
autumn and the fruition of her fields ; plentitude and 
completion surrounded her; the benediction of 
Almighty God must have been upon her; for she 
was the fulfilment of her world.... 


Strength, sustenance, and a sacramental justice 
are permanent in such lives, and such lives also 
attain before their close to so general a survey of the 
world that their appreciations are at once accurate 
and universal... . 


The poets are read forever, but those who resemble 
her do more, for they grow out upon the centuries. 
They themselves and not their arts continue. There 
is stuff in their legend. They are a tangible inherit- 
ance for the hurrying generations of men. 


That is a grave, measured and sonorous prose. 
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You will notice that the writer uses some long 
words and these help to give the sentences a 
solemn chime, almost like the boom of Latin 
phrases. 

The next example is from the same book, “‘ Hills 
and the Sea,” but how different in style: 


There is here the prodigality of Brabant and Hai- 
naut and the Batavian blood, a generosity and.a 
productivity in bells without stint, the man who 
designed it saying: ‘“‘ Since we are to have bells, let 
us have bells ; not measured out, calculated, expen- 
sive, and prudent bells, but careless bells, self-answer - 
ing miultitudinous bells, bells without fear, bells 
excessive and bells innumerable; bells worthy of 
the ecstasies that are best thrown out and published 
in the clashing of bells. For bells are single, like 
real pleasures, and we will combine such a great 
number that they shall be like the happy and complex 
life of aman. In a word, let us be noble and scatter 
our bells and reap a harvest till our town is famous 
for its bells.” 


That is what we call lyrical prose. It is in a 
style derived from the French, as witness this 
English translation of a French paragraph on a 
street in Tours. 


A delicious street where everybody walks, where 
there are always wind, shadow, sun, rain and love. 
Ha, ha! Laugh sometimes! Go there sometimes ! 
It is always a new street, always royal, always 
imperial: a patriotic street, a street with two pave- 
ments, a street open at both ends. Briefly, it is the 
king of streets, always between earth and heaven, 
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a street with a fountain, a street in which nothing 
is missing to make it celebrated among streets. 

You will have noticed that Mr. Belloc repeats 
again and again the word bells, and that the French 
writer repeats again and again the word street. 

Now, the manuals on style warn us against 
“ tautology,” which is the repetition of a word. 
If by tautology we mean the clumsy and meaning- 
less repetition of a word, then tautology is a fault. 
But the repetitions in the above passages are not 
tautology, they are art. 

One famous English writer had such a dread of 
tautology that he would not use any word twice in 
the same paragraph. How he must have winced 
when he read “‘ And the almond tree shall flourish, 
and the grasshopper shall be a burden, and desire 
shall fail,’’ with the thrice repeated and, and what 
were his feelings when he heard: ‘ Or ever the 
silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, 
or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, or the 
wheel broken at the cistern? ”’ With its four ors 
and its three bes. 

I have known reporters allude to William Gunn 
as ‘“‘ the lengthy Notts man,” “‘ the Nottingham 
crack,” “‘ the pride of the lace county,” and many 
other strange aliases in a single paragraph. All 
because of their fear of tautology. 

The fact is that repetition of sound is one of the 
subtle charms of music and of good writing, both 
in prose and verse. But the repetition should be 
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skilfully and artistically used. What is called 
alliteration is felicitous in measure, but we should 
not write: ‘‘ The big brother of the bombardier 
burst brazenly into the brawl.’’ Keep your repe- 
titions and alliterations within bounds and use 
them with discretion. But when you want to 
stamp a word into the attention of the reader do 
not be afraid to ring it like a bell. Study of the 
masters will guide you in these affairs. 

Better repeat a word many times in a sentence 
than lead your reader into a maze of doubt. We 
have all heard a story-teller play havoc with the 
personal pronouns : 


So Mrs. Cluppins went to see Mrs. Brown about 
her sister. And she was not at home, so she waited 
until she came in. Well, when she heard the news 
she said, ‘‘ I must tell John, but he has gone to see 
the doctor, for I said as soon as he told me about the 
pills, something ought to be done at once. So she 
came home.” 


That is a fine example. I know whose sister 
the lady went about, and I know who John was 
and whether John or the doctor told one of the 
ladies about the pills, and which lady came home. 
But what does a reader make of it ? 

ADJECTIVES: Write with due restraint. 
For instance, do not be profligate with your adjec- 
tives. If you do not take Emerson’s advice to 
“let the noun do the work,” at least let the noun 
do as much of the work as possible. To make 
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confession, I love adjectives, and a too free use of 
them is one of my numerous faults. I try to resist 
them, but they are very seductive. So let us talk 
about adjectives. The word blue is an adjective. 
How many kinds of blue are there? Here are 
some: Azure, sapphire, turquoise, cornflower, 
hyacinth, forget-me-not, peacock, sky-blue, ceru- 
lean-blue, ultra-marine, royal-blue, china-blue. 

Longfellow wrote: ‘‘ Blue were her eyes as the 
fairy flax.” And here is a bouquet of blues from a 
description of the Gulf Stream : 

Every quality and splendour of blue were repre- 
sented in those celestial seas; the blue of the corn- 
flower, the blue of the peacock’s throat, the blue of 
the humming-bird’s breast, and the butterfly’s wing, 
the blue of rapiers and of ladies’ eyes. 


You will find good hunting amongst the adjec- 
tives. 

SIMILES : By the way, shun stale threadbare 
similes and phrases, what are called cliches. Do 
not write “strong as a lion,” ‘‘ trembled like a 
leaf,” ‘‘ sang likea bird.” Similes are very import- 
ant, but find fresh ones or use none. 

The study and practice of similes will repay care 
and pains. A simile isa comparison. Ina simile 
we say an act or a thing is like some other act or 
thing. ‘‘ Her face is like the Milky Way in the sky, 
a meeting of gentle lights without a name.” 
“‘ They’ll say, ‘ here comes the fiddler of Dooney,’ 
and dance like the waves of the sea,” ‘A noise 
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like that of a hidden brook in the leafy month of 
June.” “Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of 
night like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear.” “‘ My 
love is like the red, red rose that’s newly born in 
June.” 

Here is a beautiful simile from Anatole France. 
“In the shadow of the lowered carriage-hoods, 
women’s faces gleamed clear and radiant, and I 
felt a thrill of pleasure as I watched them flash by 
like hopes vanishing and reappearing in endless 
succession.” 

MELODY : Textbooks on style have a good 
deal to say about prose melody and prose rhythm. 
I delved deeply into these matters and got little 
but my pains for my labour. 

You may get an idea how the masters weave 
melodious prose, but knowing how a picture has 
been painted is not the same thing as painting it. 
We cannot learn to write musical prose. It is a 
question of ear. If we have a good ear we shall 
know by intuition which words and groups of 
words will make music. If we have not a good ear 
no rules will make amends for the defect. 

Still there are words and syllables and letters 
which are liquid or sweet, and others which are 
turgid or harsh and hard, and in our word-hunting 
we may keep these differences in mind. 

One of the secrets of prose melody is the free and 
cunning use of vowels and liquids and those con- 
sonants which are most easy to pronounce. The 
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vowels are five, a, e, i, 0, u, but the vowel sounds 
are more than five, as we may see in the following 
words : 

At, ate; pet, pete; knit, night ; not, note ; pan, 
palm ; shall, shawl ; foot, food; own, down; tun, 
tune ; sill, soil. All these may be classed as long 
or short vowel sounds. In the line: ‘‘ The young 
heart, hot and restless, and the old subdued and 
slow,’ Longfellow uses the short vowels to suggest 
the quick-beating heart of youth and the long 
vowels to suggest the slow action of the old. In 
melody it is the sound that counts, not the spelling. 
In the word crown the sound is ow, as in cow; in 
the word bound, there is the same sound of ow, 
though the letters are ow and not ow. Compare 
cow, cowed, and proud. 

The liquid consonants are four: m, 1, n, r. 
They are called liquids because they flow or melt 
easily into other sounds. The word millennium is 
composed wholly of liquids and vowels, so is the 
noun Lilian, and the word millinery contains all 
four liquids, yet these words are not strikingly 
musical, They blend smoothly, though, with 
other words. 

Besides the vowels and liquids the textbooks 
give four letters, the labials or lip sounds #, 8, f, v, 
as being euphonious, and we are advised to use the 
vowel sounds, the liquids, and those lip letters as 
freely as we can if we would write melodious prose. 
But if we examine musical passages of prose, we 
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shall find other letters and combinations of letters 
playing very important parts in the melody. 
There are the two dentals, ¢ and d@, used with the 
liquid 7, they have a musical value: ‘‘ And under 
the drums and trampings of three conquests.” 

Here are some combinations, gu, sw, sh, zh, 
which have musical value. Thus: gwuerulous, 
sequestered, quietude, tranquil, quaint, quail, sweet, 
swelling, swallow, shade, shine, shadow, shallow, 
luscious, lush, precious, sure, unsure, insatiable, 
measure, treasure, leisure, pleasure, azure. 

Tennyson’s line: ‘‘ The wild March marigold 
shines like fire in swamps and hollows grey,’’ shows 
a clever use of some of these tuneful sounds. But 
it is only clever, and when we confront it with such 
verbal jewellery as, “ If thou didst ever hold me in 
thy heart absent thee from felicity awhile,”’ we are 
brought up all standing. Genius can neither be 
taught nor learnt. 

To draw to an end with the subject of melodious 
prose, I say, collect melodious words, read the poets 
diligently, and do the best. you can with the ear 
heredity gave you. But bear in mind, please, that 
in prose the sound should play second fiddle to the 
sense, 

RHYTHM : Rhythm in prose is a kind of swing 
or balance. It is a regulated irregularity, an 
ordered unevenness, and is a matter of ear and of 
natural bent. There is no fixed rule as to rhythm 
as there is no standard of action in round arm 
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bowling. But just as a bowler must not throw, so 
a prose writer must not write verse. 

The difference between blank verse and prose is 
that prose has rhythm and verse has metre. In 
verse the lines are divided into feet. Each foot 
consists of an accented and an unaccented syllable ; 
much as the letters of the Morse alphabet consist 
of dashes and dots. Prose must not run on feet. 
If it does it runs into verse. Blackmore was a 
delightful writer, but his prose was spoilt by 
metrical passages. In most of his books there are 
not only sentences and paragraphs of blank verse, 
but whole pages. Avoid blank verse. Your ear 
will warn you when you drop into “‘ the right but- 
ter-woman’s rank to market.’’ Here is some blank 
verse prose from Blackmore. He is writing of the 
Devon streams : 


At every turn they gather aid, 

From ash-clad dingle and aldered meadow, 
Mossy rock and ferny wall, 

Hedge-trough roofed with bramble netting. 
Where the baby water lurks, 

And lanes that coming down to ford 
Bring suicidal tribute. 


Blackmore’s prose is full of such metrical phras- 
ing. Had he put dell for dingle in the second line 
the passage would be pure blank verse. 

Right here, as the Americans say, and apropos of 
nothing in particalar, I venture to beg a favour. 
Please do not write, an unton, an hundred. We 
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say an apple, an egg, an orange, because they are 
easier to say than: a apple, a egg, a orange, and the 
article an is used for a vowel sound for the sake of 
facility of speech. But it is harder to say an hun- 
dred than a hundred or to say an union than to say 
a union, 

The article am should be used before a, word be- 
ginning with a vowel sound. Union begins with 
the sound of y, and Aundred with an aspirate. 
That is why it is not an usual or an useful custom 
to write or speak about an hole, an hat, or an hide 
of an horse. 

AFFEGTATION : Do not be precious. ‘‘ Pre- 
ciosity ’’ is the use of fantastic or far-fetched words 
or phrases, 

Here is a newspaper “ special ” description of a 
former Archbishop of Canterbury : 


A black-avised man, Black of hair, black of eye, 
black of mien. In fit times a proper soldier-priest, 
wielder of sword as well as Word. He would look 
no whit fiercer with iron harness on back. His 
smile is half a frown; his frown is half a smile. 
Warrior eyes as of an old eagle, gaunt cheek bones, 
and all over the face a saturnine light of humour. 
Hirsute, No Jacob, but an Esau. Never was hair 
so idiosyncratic, so bristlingly alive with character. 
Each horrent eyebrow shouts defiance like a port- 
cullis, and round the eyes are trenches of battle. 
The black outburst of side-whiskers joins the black 
chaos of tumbled mane in a wild war-dance of hair 
which time has hardly touched with white or grey. 
The voice matches. Harsh, untunable, unmodulated, 
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the bitten words are thrown out like a cartload of 
stones on the road. No nice delicacy of phrase, no 
choice of epithet, no rhythmic undulation. He talks. 
He does not preach. Blunt, homely, plain, rough, 
downright. 


That is a specimen of the “‘ precious ” school of 
writing. Its preciousness lies in its ‘‘ nice con- 
fusion of epitaphs.”” The ‘“horrent eyebrow 
shouting defiance,” ‘‘ the black outburst of side- 
whiskers,” the “‘‘ idiosyncratic hair,’’ remind one 
of the euphuistic Osric at whom Hamlet laughed 
for his “ six French swords, their assigns, and three 
liberal conceited carriages.” 

Now I will quote from the English version of 
the Bible in a few verses of Old English which tell 
of the creation of the world: 


In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth. And the earth was without form and void: 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep. 


And the spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters. 

And God said, Let there be light; and there was 
light. 

And God saw the light that it was good ; and God 
divided the light from the darkness, 


And God called the light day; and the darkness 
he called night. 
And the evening and the morning were the first 
day. 
In these few simple words we have the story of 
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the creation of a world. The picture is a master- 
piece. It is strong, it is beautiful, it fills the mind 
with awe, and yet the eye can take it all in at one 
glance. 

Some of you may have read Press accounts of 
royal ceremonies. Remember. them if you can, 
and ask yourself how many columns, and how 
many long words, and what a bewildering display 
of verbal fireworks a precious writer would make 
in describing the creation of a world. 

Do not be precious. Listen to Anatole France : 


Let us take care not to write too well. It is the 
worst manner of writing that there is. Languages 
are spontaneous creations: they are the word of 
the peoples. They should not be employed with 
too great refinement. They have in them a robust 
savour of the soil; we gain nothing by perfuming 
them, 


A few words on punctuation may be useful. 
Punctuation, as taught in the books, seems diffi- 
cult, but as used by good writers is simple. You 
can get along comfortably with two stops, or. 
“ points,” the full stop, or “ period,” and the 
comma, or you can add to these the semi-colon and 
the colon. 

The full stop closes a sentence. A sentence is 
a completed statement, as “‘ John ran,” or “‘ John 
ran home,” or “ John ran quickly home,” or 
“John ran quickly home to his cottage.” 

A comma marks an inserted clause, or paren- 
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thesis, as ‘‘ John, still anxious, ran swiftly home.” 
“T do not say that John, being an Englishman, 
was not brave.” 

A comma also marks the divisions between 
clauses in a sentence, as, “‘ I do not say that John, 
being an Englishman, was not brave, nor that 
others would not have run as fast as he, for to run 
was an act of discretion.” 

The note of interrogation is used after a direct 
question, “‘ Did John run?” ‘‘ Who saw him 
run?” 

You will do well to leave the colon (:), the semi- 
colon (;), the dash (—), and the parentheses () 
alone until you feel safe and sure in using them. 
As to the comma, be sparing. Commas are scat- 
tered too freely by the writers and printers of the 
present day. Well-built short sentences do not 
need much punctuation. 

Most of us learn punctuation as we learn to 
spell, by observation and practice. 

PRACTIGAL HINTS: Do not use a type- 
writer except for copying. Your hand will write 
as quickly as you can compose. The printer will 
be grateful for a typed copy ; but if you send MS. 
hand-written to press write as plainly and clearly 
as youcan. The compositor may have to set up 
your copy in a bad light, or in a hurry, or when he 
is tired. If you correct a proof do not hack it 
about and hash it up until it is almost undecipher- 
able. A merciful man is merciful to his printer. 
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SHARPENING : In our family, where a good 
deal of writing is done, there is a process we call 
‘“‘ sharpening our teeth.’ It often happens that 
the first line of an article is the most difficult to 
write. Even practised writers sometimes find 
themselves unable to begin. When we feel like — 
that we “sharpen our teeth.” Sometimes I 
sharpen mine with a stroll in the garden, some- 
times with an hour’s reading. My daughter 
usually sharpens hers on Bach’s Fugues. 

You see the idea. The thought will not flow and 
something must be done to help it. When that 
feeling of blank stagnation comes upon you, do 
not “get the wind up.” Above all, do not 
try to whip the tired horse. Take your mind 
off the subject. Do something else. Give a 


chance to your subliminal consciousness: “‘ the 
fellow in the cellarage.’”’ He is not dead, but 
sleepeth. 


TOOLS: Be careful to fastidiousness about 
your pens. A bad pen is to a writer what a tight 
boot is to a walker. Do not handicap yourself 
with a mental sore heel. I have used the same 
kind of pen for twenty years, and I like a new nib 
for a new article. Ball-pointed pens do not kick 
or scratch. 

A thick penholder will save you from painful 
corns and will prove a protection from writer’s 
cramp. I have an old wooden holder I have used 
exclusively for a dozen years. 
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Keep your ink bottle clean and use only good 
ink, ink that is fluid and flows freely. 

CRITICISM : Do not be angry or abashed 
by criticism. Criticism teaches one much that is 
worth knowing. Be grateful for such instruction 
and profit by it. 

HINTS: A friend sends me some advice ten- 
dered to a young writer by Charles Dickens: 


A writer should sympathize with many things, as 
well as see them in a lively way. It is but a word or 
a touch that expresses this humanity, but without 
that little embellishment of good nature there is no 
such thing as humour. Above all things, for the love 
of God, don’t condescend. Don’t assume that atti- 
tude of saying: ‘‘ See how clever I am, and what 
fun everybody else is.” Take any shape but that. 


Another friend sends me a pregnant sentence, 
which he has translated from the French: “ To 
write well is to feel intensely, to think clearly, to 
write simply.” 

BOOKS: Besides Roget’s Thesaurus you need 
a good dictionary. Get the best and fullest dic- 
tionary you can afford. You will find ‘ The 
English Language,” by Logan Pearsall Smith, M.A., 
published by Williams and Norgate, 2s. 6d. net. 
cloth, interesting and useful. 

Nearly all the books I have recommended can 
be got from one or other of the big publishing 
houses in cheap and good editions. 

EXAMPLES : And now I think I need not 
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trouble you with any more advice. If you work 
steadily upon the plan laid down you will learn 
for yourself all the fine and subtle points of 
grammar and style which generally pad out books 
on English composition. I shall add, for your 
convenience, a number of prose passages from 
ancient and modern writers so that you may 
compare the old with the new and get an idea of 
the evolution of the language without toiling 
through the shelves of a library. You will, I am 
sure, find these pieces instructive, and I hope you 
will find them pleasing and will, by studying them, 
be inspired to extend your knowledge of the works 
of the various authors quoted. 

BON VOYAGE : It remains only to say a word 
of cheer. John Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, an 
eighteenth-century divine, believed that men 
could learn to fly by practice, and wrote an essay 
to prove it. He said: 


Those things that seem very difficult and fearful 
at the first may grow very facile after frequent trial 
and exercise, And, therefore, he that would effect 
anything in this kind must be brought up to the 
constant practice of it from his youth; trying first 
only to use his wings in running on the ground, as 
an ostrich or tame goose will do, touching the earth 
with his toes, and so, by degrees, learn to rise higher 
till he shall attain unto skill and confidence. 


There. If the good bishop has not taught us to 
fly he has at least shown us how to persevere, and 
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his method holds good in the study of English 
prose. Creep before you crawl, crawl before you 
walk, walk before you run, and, at last, as the 
reward of diligence and courage, you will learn to 
run straight and swiftly, which is all those can 
expect to whom the gods have not granted wings. 

It may seem unnecessary to give quotations 
from such books as the Bible, the Book of Common 
Prayer, and Shakespeare’s plays, but those quo- 
tations are an essential part of the scheme. They 
illustrate the growth and development of English 
prose. And before any student can regard himself 
as proficient in the use of modern English, or can 
hope to understand and appreciate English liter- 
ature, he must have mastered the older forms of 
English, so that he can read and judge the work of 
the earlier standard authors. 

That is why I am quoting such familiar books. 
And I would venture to remind my readers that 
although the Bible is supposed to be universally 
familiar, it is not so in fact, nor is the Anglican 
Prayer Book much read by the vast numbers of 
our people who belong to other denominations. 
As for Shakespeare, dare we say that two per cent. 
of our working classes ever read through one of his 


plays ? 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY : He beginneth not with 
obscure definitions, which must blur the margent 
with interpretations, and load the memory with 
doubtfulness. But he cometh to you with words set 
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in delightful proportion, either accompanied with, or 
prepared for the well-enchanting skill of music, and 
with a tale, forsooth he cometh unto you, with a 
tale which holdeth children from play, and old men 
from the chimney corner.—‘‘ Defence of Poesy.” 

QUEEN ELIZABETH : To be a king, and wear 
a crown, is a thing more glorious to them that see 
it than it’s pleasant to them that bear it: for myself 
I never was so much enticed with the glorious name 
of a king, or the royal authority of a queen, as 
delighted that God hath made me His instrument to 
maintain His truth and glory, and to defend this 
kingdom from dishonour, damage, tyranny, and 
oppression. But should I ascribe any of these things 
to myself or my sexly weakness, J were not worthy 
to live, and of all most unworthy of the mercies 
I have received at God’s hands, but to God only 
and wholly is all given and ascribed.—The Golden 
Speech. 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH : O eloquent just and 
mighty death, whom none could advise, thou hast 
persuaded ; what none hath dared, thou hast done ; 
and whom all the world hath flattered, thou only hast 
cast out of the world and despised. Thou hast 
drawn together all the far-stretched greatness, all 
the pride, cruelty, and ambition of man, and covered 
it all over with these two narrow words: Hic jacet.— 
“The History of the World.” 

HAKLUYT: Having for the benefit and honour 
of my country jealously bestowed so many years, so 
much travel and cost, to bring antiquities, buried in 
dark silence, to light and to preserve certain memor- 
able exploits of late years by our English nation 
achieved, from the greedy and devouring jaws of 
oblivion: to gather likewise and as it were to incor- 
porate into one body the torn and scattered limbs of 
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our ancient and late navigations by sea, our voyages 
by land and traffics of merchandise by both: and 
having (so much as in me lieth) restored each parti- 
cular member, being before displaced, to their true 
joints and ligaments; I mean, by the help of geo- 
graphy and chronology (which I may call the sun 
and moon, the right eye and the left of all history) 
referred each particular relation to the due time and 
place: I do, the second time (friendly reader, if not 
to satisfy, yet at least from the present to allay and 
hold in suspense thine expectation) presume to offer 
unto thy view this first part of my three-fold discourse. 
—“ Voyages.” 

SHAKESPEARE: I heard thee speak me a 
speech once, but it was never acted; or, if it was, 
not above once, for the play, I remember, pleased 
not the million; *twas caviare to the general: but 
it was, as I received it, and others, whose judgments 
in such matters cried in the top of mine, an excellent 
play, well digested in the scenes, set down with as 
much modesty as cunning. I remember one said 
there were no sallets in the lines to make the matter 
savoury, nor no matter in the phrase that might 
indict the author of affection; but called it an 
honest method, as wholesome as sweet, and by very 
much more handsome than fine—‘‘ Hamlet.” 

HAMLET: I have of late, but wherefore I know 
not—lost all my mirth, forgone all custom of exer- 
cises ; and indeed it goes so heavily with my disposi- 
tion that this goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a © 
sterile promontory ; this most excellent canopy, the 
air, look you, this brave o’erhanging firmament, this 
majestical roof, fretted wild golden fire, why, it 
appears no other thing to me than a foul and pestilent 
congregation of vapours, 

What a piece of work is man! How noble in 
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reason! How infinite in faculty! In form and 
moving how express and admirable! In action how 
like an angel! In apprehension how like a god! 
The beauty of the world! ihe paragon of animals ! 
And yet, to me, what is this quintessence of dust ? 
Man delights not me; no, nor woman neither, though 
by your smiling you seem to say so.—‘‘ Hamlet.” 

Mercutio: Alas, poor Romeo, he is already dead ! 
Stabbed with a white wench’s black eye, shot through 
the ear with a love song; the very pin of his heart 
cleft with the blind bow-boy’s butt-shaft ; and is he 
a man to encounter Tybalt ? 

BENVoLIO: Why, what is Tybalt ? 

Mercutio; More than prince of cats, I can tell 
you. O, he’s the courageous captain of compliments. 
He fights as you sing prick-song, keeps time, distance 
and proportion ; rests me his minim rest, one, two, 
and the third in your bosom: the very butcher of 
a silk button, a duellist, a duellist; a gentleman of 
the very first house, of the first and second cause. 
Ah, the immortal passado! the puncto reverso! the 
hai !—‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 

FarstaFrF: If I be not ashamed of my soldiers, I 
am a soused gurnet. I have misused the King’s 
press damnably, I have got, in exchange of a hun- 
dred and fifty soldiers, three hundred and odd pounds. 
I press me none but good householders, yeomen’s 
sons; inquire me out contracted bachelors, such as 
had been asked twice on the banns; such a commo- 
dity of warm slaves, as had as lieve hear the devil 
as a drum ; such as fear the report of a caliver worse 
than a struck fowl or a hurt wild duck, I pressed 
me none but such toasts-and-butter, with hearts in 
their bellies no bigger than pin’s heads, and they have 
bought out their services ; and now my whole charge 
consists of ancients, corporals, lieutenants, gentlemen 
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of companies, slaves as ragged as Lazarus in the 
painted cloth, where the glutton’s dogs licked his 
sores; and such as indeed were never soldiers, but 
discarded, unjust serving-men, younger sons to 
younger brothers, revolted tapsters and ostlers trade- 
fallen ; the cankers of a calm world and a long peace, 
ten times more dishonourable ragged than an old- 
faced ancient; and such have I to fill up the rooms 
of them that have bought out their services, that 
you would think that I had a hundred and fifty 
tattered prodigals lately come from swine-keeping, 
from eating draff and husks. A mad fellow met me 
on the way and told me I had unloaded all the gibbets 
and pressed the dead bodies, No eye hath seen such 
scarce-crows, I’ll not march through Coventry with 
them, that’s flat. Nay, and the villains march wide 
between the legs, as if they had gyves on; for indeed 
I had the most of them out of prison.—“‘ King Henry 
Iv" 

MONTAIGNE : A man is not always on the top 
of a breech, or at the head of an army, in the sight 
of his general, as upon a scaffold; a man is often 
surprised betwixt the hedge and the ditch; he must 
run the hazard of his life against a henroost; he 
must dislodge four rascally musketeers out of a 
barn; he must prick out single from his party and 
alone make some attempts according as necessity 
will have it.—Of Glory. 

THE BIBLE ; Remember also thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth, or ever the evil days come, and 
the years draw nigh when thou shalt say: “I have 
no pleasure in them,’” Or ever the sun and the light 
and the moon and the stars be darkened and the 
clouds return after the rain: in the day when the 
keepers of the house shall tremble, and the strong 
men shall bow themselves, and the grinders cease 
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because they are few, and those that look out of 
the windows be darkened, and the doors shall be 
shut in the street, when the sound of the grinding is 
low, and one shall rise up at the voice of a bird, and > 
all the daughters of music shall be brought low; yea 
they shall be afraid of that which is high, and terrors 
shall be in the way; and the almond tree shall 
blossom and the grasshopper shall be a burden and 
the caper-berry shall fail: because man goeth to his 
long home, and the mourners go about the streets: 
or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl 
be broken, or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, 
or the wheel broken at the cistern; and the dust 
return to the earth as it was and the spirit return 
unto God who gave it.—Ecclesiastes. 

Set me as a seal upon thine heart, as a seal upon 
thine arm; for love is strong as death, jealousy is 
cruel as the grave: the coals thereof are coals of 
fire, which hath a most vehement flame. Many 
waters cannot quench love, neither can the floods 
drown it: if a man would give all the substance of 
his house for love, it would utterly be contemned.— 
Solomon’s Song. 

St. Paut: Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels and have not charity, I am become 
as sounding brass, or as a tinkling cymbal... . 
Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth 
not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, 
doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her 
own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. Charity never faileth ; 
but whether there be prophecies, they shall fail ; 
whether there be tongues, they shall cease ; whether 
there be knowledge, it shall vanishaway.—Corinthians, 
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Are they ministers of Christ ? (I speak as a fool) 
I am more; in labours more abundant, in stripes 
above measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths 
oft. Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes 
save one. Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was 
I stoned, thrice I suffered ship-wreck, a night and a 
day I have been in the deep. In journeyings often, 
in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by 
mine own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in 
perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils 
in the sea, in perils among false brethren. In weari- 
ness and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger 
and thrist, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness. 
—Corinthians. 

COMMON PRAYER: Almighty and most 
merciful Father; we have erred, and strayed from 
thy ways like lost sheep. We have followed too 
much the devices and desires of our own hearts. 
We have offended against thy holy laws. We have 
left undone those things which we ought to have 
done; and we have done those things which we 
ought not to have done; and there is no health in 
us.—Morning Prayer. 

From all evil and mischief; from sin, from the 
crafts and assaults of the devil; from thy wrath, 
and from everlasting damnation, from all blindness 
of heart; from pride, vainglory and hypocrisy ; 
from envy, hatred and malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness .. . from lightning and tempest ; from plague, 
pestilence and famine ; from battle and murder, and 
from sudden death, Good Lord, deliver us.—The 
Litany. 

That it may please thee to strengthen such as do 
stand; and to comfort and help the weak-hearted ; 
and to raise up them that fall; and finally to beat 
down Satan under our feet; that it may please thee 
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to succour, help and comfort all that are in danger, 
necessity and tribulation; that it may please thee 
to preserve all that travel by land or by water, all 
women labouring of child, all sick persons and young 
children ; and to show thy pity upon all prisoners 
and captives : we beseech thee to hear us Good Lord. 
—The Litany. 

JEREMY TAYLOR: But so have I seen a rose 
newly springing from the clefts of its hood, and at 
first it was fair as the morning, and full with the 
dew of heaven as a lamb’s fleece ; but when a ruder 
breath had forced open its virgin modesty, and dis- 
mantled its too youthful and unripe retirements, it 
began to put on darkness, and to decline to softness 
and the symptoms of a sickly age; it bowed the 
head, and broke its stalk, and at night, having lost 
some of its leaves and all its beauty, it fell into the 
portion of the weeds and outworn faces. 

JOHN SELDEN: Lady Kent articled with Sir 
Edward Herbert that he should come to her when 
she sent for him, and stay with her as long as she 
would have him, to which he set his hand. Then 
he articled with her that he should go away when 
he pleased and stay away as long as he pleased, to 
which she set her hand. This is the epitome of all 
the contracts in the world betwixt man and man, 
betwixt prince and subject; they keep them as long 
as they like them, and no longer. ; 

Equity is a roguish thing; for law we have a 
measure, know what to trust to. Equity is accord- 
ing to the conscience of him that is Chancellor, and 
as that is larger or narrower, so is equity. ’Tis all 
one as if they should make the standard for the 
measure we Call a foot, a Chancellor’s foot. What 
an uncertain measure would this be. One Chancellor 
has a long foot, another a short foot, a third an 
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indifferent foot. “Tis the same thing in the Chan- 
cellor’s conscience.—‘' Table Talk.” 

SAMUEL RUTHERFORD : Alas, how soon are 
we pleased with our own shadow in a glass! It 
were good to be beginning in sad earnest to find out 
God, and to seek the right tread of Christ. Time, 
custom and a good opinion of ourselves, our good 
meaning and our lazy desires, our fair shows and the 
world’s glistering lustres, and the broad passments 
and buskings of religion, that bear bulk in the kirk, 
is that wherewith most satisfy themselves, But a 
bed watered with tears, a throat dry with praying, 
eyes as a fountain of tears for the sins of the land, 
are rare to be found among us. Oh, if we could 
know the power of Godliness.—“ Letters.” 

DOROTHY OSBORNE: I have sent you my 
picture because you wished for it, but pray let it not 
disturb my Lady Somderland’s. Put it in some 
corner where no eyes may find it out, but yours to 
whom it is only intended. ’Tis no very good one, 
but the best I shall ever have drawn of me, for, as 
my lady says, my time for pictures is past and there- 
fore I have always refused to part with this, because 
I was sure the next would be a worse. There is a 
beauty in youth that everybody has once in their 
lives, and I remember my mother used to say there 
was never anybody (that was not deformed) but were 
handsome to some reasonable degree once between 
fourteen and twenty.—“ Letters,” 

JOHN BUNYAN : My sons, you have heard, in 
the words of the truth of the Gospel, that you must, 
through many tribulations enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven, And, again, that in every city bonds 
and afflictions bide you; and therefore you cannot 
expect that you should go long on your pilgrimage 
without them, in some sort or another, You have 
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found something of the truth of these testimonies 
upon you already, and more will immediately follow ; 
for now, as you see, you are almost out of this wilder- 
ness, and therefore you will soon come into a town 
that you will by and by see before you ; and in that 
town you will be hardly beset with enemies, who 
will strain hard but they will kill you; and be you 
sure that one or both of you must seal the testimony 
which you hold with blood; and be you faithful 
unto death, and the King will give you a crown of 
life.—‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

JOHN MILTON : Lords and Commons of Eng- 
land, consider what nation it is whereof ye are and 
whereof ye are the governors : a nation not slow and 
dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit ; 
acute to invent, subtle and sinewy to discourse, not 
beneath the reach of any point the highest that 
human capacity can soar to. 

What could a man require more from a nation so 
pliant and so prone to seek after knowledge ? What 
wants there to such a towardly and pregnant soil, 
but wise and faithful labourers, to make a knowing 
people, a nation of prophets, of sages and of worthies ? 
We reckon more than five months yet to harvest, 
there need not be five weeks, had we but eyes to 
lift up; the fields are white already. 

Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant 
nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, 
and shaking her invincible locks. Methinks, I see 
her as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, and kind- 
ling ber undazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam, 
purging and unscaling her long abused sight at the 
fountain itself of heavenly radiance, while the whole 
noise of timorous and flocking birds, with those also 
that love the twilight, flutter about, amazed at what 
she means, and in their envious gabble would prognos- 
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ticate a year of sects and schisms.— Areopagitica.” 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE: We whose genera- 
tions are ordained in this setting part of time are 
providentially taken off from such imaginations ; and 
being necessitated to eye the remaining part of 
futurity, are naturally constituted unto thoughts of 
the next world, and cannot excusably decline the 
consideration of that duration which maketh pyramids 
pillars of snow, and all that’s past a moment. 

But man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes and 
pompous in the grave, solemnizing nativities and 
deaths with equal lustre, nor omitting ceremonies of 
bravery in the infamy of his nature. 

Had they made as good provision for their names 
as they have done for their relics, they had not so 
grossly erred in the art of perpetuation. But to 
subsist in bones, and be but pyramidally extant, is 
a fallacy in duration. Vain ashes, which in the 
oblivion of names, persons, times and sexes, have 
formed unto themselves a fruitless continuation, and 
only arise unto posterity as emblems of mortal vani- 
ties, antidotes against pride, vainglory, and madding 
vices.—“‘ Urn Burial.” 

IZAAK WALTON: Let me tell you, that very 
hour you were absent from me, I sat down under a 
willow tree by the water side, and considered what 
you had told me of the owner of that pleasant meadow 
in which you left us: that he had a plentiful estate 
and not a heart to think so; that he had at this 
time many law-suits defending ; and that they both 
damped his mirth and took up so much of his time 
- and thoughts that he himself had not leisure to take 
the sweet content that I, who pretended no title to 
them, took in his fields. 

For I could there sit quietly, and looking on the 
water see some fishes sport themselves in the silver 
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streams, others leaping at flies of several shapes and 
colours; looking on the hills, I could behold them 
spotted with woods and groves; looking down the 
meadows, could see, here a boy gathering lilies and 
lady-smocks, and there a girl cropping culverkeys 
and cowslips, all to make garlands suitable to this 
present month of May.—‘ The Compleat Angler.” 

LAURENCE STERNE: What a large volume 
of adventures:may be grasped within this little span 
of life by him who interests his heart in everything, 
and who having eyes to see what Time and Chance 
are perpetually holding out to him as he journeyeth 
on his way, misses nothing he can fairly lay his hands 
on. ... I pity the man who can travel from Dan 
to Beersheba and cry “ ’Tis all barren!’’ And so 
it is. And so is all the world to him who will not 
cultivate the fruit it offers —‘‘ A Sentimental Jour- 
néy.’ 

An old calash, belonging to the Abbess, lined with 
green frieze, was ordered to be drawn out into the 
sun. The gardener of the convent being chosen 
muleteer, led out the two old mules, to clip the hair 
from the rump-ends of their tails; whilst a couple 
of lay sisters were busied, the one in darning the 
lining, and the other in sewing on the shreds of yellow 
binding, which the teeth of-time had unravelled. 
The under-gardener dressed the muleteer’s hat in 
hot wine lees; and a tailor sat musically at it, ina 
shed over against the convent, in assorting four dozen 
bells for the harness, whistling to each bell as he 
tied it on with a thong.— Tristram Shandy.” 

DEAN SWIFT: My little friend Grildrig, you 
have made a most admirable panegyric upon your 
country. You have clearly proved that ignorance. 
idleness and vice may be sometimes the only ingre- 
dients for qualifying a legislator: that laws are best 
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explained, interpreted and applied by those whose 
interest and abilities lie in perverting, confounding 
and eluding them. I observe among you some lines 
of an institution, which in its original might have 
been tolerable, but these half erased and the rest 
wholly blurred and blotted by corruptions. It doth 
not appear from all you have said, how any one virtue 
is required towards the procurement of any one 
station among you, much less that men were ennobled 
on account of their virtue, that priests were advanced 
for their piety or learning, soldiers for their conduct 
or valour, judges for their integrity, senators for the 
love of their country, or counsellors for their wisdom. 
As for yourself, who have spent the greatest part of 
your life in travelling, I am well disposed to hope you 
may hitherto have escaped many vices of your 
country. But by what I have gathered from your 
own relation, and the answers I have with much pain 
wrung and extorted from you, I cannot but conclude 
the bulk of your natives to be the most pernicious 
race of little odious vermin that nature ever suffered 
to crawl upon the surface of the earth.—‘' Gulliver’s 
Travels.” 

JOHN DRYDEN: Fanciful poetry and music, 
used with moderation are good; but men who are 
wholly given over to either of them are commonly 
as full of whimsies as diseased and splenetic men 
can be. Their heads are continually hot and they 
have the same elevation of fancy sober which men 
of sense have when they drink, So wine used moder- 
ately does not take away the judgment, but used 
continually, debauches men’s understandings and 
turns them into sots, making their heads continually 
hot by accident, as the others are by nature; so 
mere poets and mere musicians are so sottish as 
mere drunkards are, who live in a continual mist 
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without seeing or judging anything clearly.—Prose 
Works. 

DANIEL DEFOE: I was under some apprehen- 
sions during my absence from the land that at least 
my provisions might be devoured on shore; but 
when I came back I found no sign of any visitor, 
only there sat a creature like a wild cat upon one of 
the chests, which, when I came towards it, ran away 
a little distance and then stood still. She sat very 
composed and unconcerned and looked full in my 
face, as if she had a mind to be acquainted with me. 
I presented my gun at her, but as she did not under- 
stand it, she was perfectly unconcerned at it, nor 
did she offer to stir away ; upon which I tossed her 
a bit of biscuit, though, by the way, I was not very 
free of it, for my store was not great. However, I 
spared her a bit, I say, and she went to it, smelled 
of it and ate it and looked (as pleased) for more ; 
but I thanked her and could spare no more, so she 
marched off.—‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” 

DE QUINCEY : Out of the darkness, if I happen 
to call back the image of Fanny, up rises suddenly 
from a gulf of forty years a rose in June; or if I 
think for an instant of the rose in June, up rises the 
heavenly face of Fanny. One after the other, like 
the antiphonics in the choral service, rise Fanny and 
the rose in June, then back again the rose in June 
and Fanny. Then come both together, as in a 
chorus—roses and Fannies, Fannies and _ roses, 
without end, thick as blossoms in paradise-——The 
Night Mail. 

CHARLES LAMB: T never in my life—and I 
knew Sarah Battle many of the best years of it— 
saw her take out her snuff-box when it was her turn 
to play; or snuff a candle in the middle of a game, 
or ring for a servant till it was fairly over. She never 
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introduced or connived at miscellaneous conversa- 
tion» during its process. As she emphatically ob- 
served, cards were cards ; and if I ever saw unmingled 
distaste in her fine last-century countenance, it was 
at the airs of a young gentleman of a literary turn, 
who had been with difficulty persuaded to take a 
hand; and who, in his excess of candour, declared 
that he thought there was no harm in unbending 
the mind now and then after serious studies in 
recreations of that kind! She could not bear to 
have her noble occupation, to which she wound up 
her faculties, considered in that light. It was her 
business, her duty, the thing she came into the world 
to do—and she did it. She unbent her mind after- 
wards—over a book.—‘ Essays of Elia.” 
WILLIAM COWPER : When we look back upon 
our forefathers, we seem to look back upon the people 
of another nation, almost upon creatures of another 
species. Their vast rambling mansions, spacious 
halls and painted casements, the gothic porch 
smothered with honeysuckles, their little gardens 
and high walls, their box-edgings, balls of holly and 
yew tree statues are become so entirely unfashionable 
now that we can hardly believe it possible that a 
people who resembled us so little in their taste, 
should resemble us in anything else. But in every- 
thing else, I suppose, they were our counterparts 
exactly ; and time, that has sewed up the slashed 
sleeve and reduced the large trunk hose to a neat 
pair of silk stockings, has left human nature just 
where it found it. The inside of the man at least 
has undergone no change. His passions, appetites 
and aims are just what they ever were. They wear, 
perhaps, a handsomer disguise than they did in days 
of yore; for philosophy and literature will have 
their effect upon the exterior; but in every other 
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respect a modern is only an ancient in a different 
dress.—‘‘ Letters.”’ 

JANE AUSTEN : The weather continued much 
the same all the following morning; and the same 
loneliness, and the same melancholy, seemed to 
reign at Hartfield; but in the afternoon it cleared ; 
the wind changed into a softer quarter; the clouds 
were carried off. The sun appeared; it was summer 
again. With all the eagerness which such a transi- 
tion gives, Emma resolved to be out of doors as soon 
as possible. Never had the exquisite sight, smell, 
sensation of nature, tranquil, warm and brilliant after 
a storm, been more attractive to her. She longed 
for the serenity they might gradually introduce... 
she lost no time in hurrying into the shrubbery. 

GILBERT WHITE: The evening proceedings 
and manceuvres of the rooks are curious and amusing 
in the autumn. Just before dusk they return in 
long strings from the foraging of the day, and rendez- 
vous by thousands over Selborne Down, where they 
wheel round in the air, and sport and dive in a playful 
manner, all the while exerting their voices and making 
a loud cawing, which, being blended and softened by 
the distance that we at the village are below them, 
becomes a confused noise or chiding, or rather a 
pleasing murmur, very engaging to the imagination, 
and not unlike the cry of a pack of hounds in hollow, 
echoing woods, or the rushing of the wind in tall 
trees, or the tumbling of the tide upon a pebbly 
shore.—‘‘ Natural History of Selborne.” 

CARLYLE: Considering our present advanced 
state of culture, and how the Torch of Science has 
now been brandished and borne about, with more or 
less effect, for five thousand years and upwards; 
how, in these times especially, not only the Torch 
still burns, and perhaps more fiercely than ever, 
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but innumerable Rush-lights and Sulphur-matches, 
kindled thereat, are also glancing in every direction, 
so that not the smallest cranny or dog-hole in Nature 
or Art can remain unilluminated—it might strike 
the reflective mind with some surprise that hitherto 
nothing of a fundamental character, whether in tthe 
way of Philosophy or History, has been written on 
the subject of Clothes.—‘‘ Sartor Resartus.” 

Gay mansions, with supper-rooms, and dancing- 
rooms, are full of lights and music and high-swelling 
hearts; but, in the condemned cells, the pulse of 
life beats tremulous and faint, and bloodshot eyes 
look out through the darkness, which is around and 
within, for the light of a stern last morning. Six 
men are to be hanged on the morrow. Comes no 
hammering from the Rabenstein ?—their gallows 
must even now be a building. Upwards of five 
hundred thousand two-legged animals without 
feathers lie around us, in horizontal positions ; their 
heads all in nightcaps, and full of the foolishest 
dreams. Riot cries aloud, and staggers and swaggers 
in his rank dens of shame; and the mother, with 
streaming hair, kneels over her pallid infant, whose 
cracked lips only her tears now moisten. All these 
heaped and huddled together, with nothing but a 
little carpentry and masonry between them—crammed 
in, like salted fish in their barrel—or weltering, shall 
I say, like an Egyptian pitcher of tamed vipers, each 
struggling to get its head above the others ;. such 
work goes on under that smoke-counterpane! But 
I, mein Werther, sit above it all: I am alone with 
the stars.—‘‘ Sartor Resartus.”’ 

JOHN RUSKIN: Among the first habits that 
a young architect should learn, is that of thinking in 
shadow, not looking at a design in its miserable liny 
skeleton; but conceiving it as it will be when the 
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dawn lights it, and the dusk leaves it; when its 
stones will be hot, and its crannies cool; when the 
lizards will bask on the one, and the birds build on 
the other. Let him design with the sense of cold 
and heat upon him ; let him cut out the shadows, as. 
men dig wells in unwatered plains; and lead along 
the lights as a founder does his hot metal; let him 
keep the full command of both, and see that he knows 
how they fall and where they fade. His paper lines 
and proportions are of no value; all that he has to 
do must be done by spaces of light and darkness ; 
and his business is to see that the one is broad and 
bold enough not to be swallowed up by twilight and 
the other deep enough not to be dried like a shallow 
pool by a noonday sun.—‘‘ Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture.” 

WALTER PATER: Here the surface of things 
is certainly humdrum, the streets dingy, the green 
places, where the child goes a-maying, tame enough. 
But nowhere are things more apt to respond to the 
brighter weather, nowhere is there so much difference 
between rain and sunshine, nowhere do the clouds 
roll together more grandly; those quaint suburban 
pastorals gathering a certain quality of grandeur 
from the background of the great city, with its weighty 
atmosphere, and portent of storm in the rapid light 
on dome and bleached stone steeples.—‘ Apprecia- 
tions.” 

W. M. THACKERAY: “Is this not a strange 
place,”’ she continued, ‘‘ for a woman, who has lived 
in a very different world, too, to be found in? I 
have had so many griefs and wrongs, Joseph Sedley, 
I have been made to suffer so cruelly, that I am 
almost mad sometimes. I can’t stay still in any 
place, but wander about always, restless and unhappy. 
All my friends have been false to me—all. There 
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is no such thing as an honest man in the world. I 
was the truest wife that ever lived, though I married 
my husband out of pique, because somebody else— 
but never mind that. I was true and he trampled 
upon me and deserted me. I was the fondest mother. 
I had but one child, one darling, one hope, one joy, 
which I held to my heart with a mother’s affection, 
which was my life, my prayer, my—my blessing; 
and they—they tore it from me—tore it from me”; 
and she put . . . hand to her heart with a passionate 
gesture of despair, burying her face for a moment on - 
the bed. 

The brandy bottle inside clinked up against the 
plate which held the cold sausage. Both were moved 
no doubt, by the exhibition of so much grief. Max 
and Fritz were at the door listening with wonder to 
Mrs. Becky’s sobs and cries. Jos, too, was a good 
deal frightened and affected at seeing his old flame 
in this condition. And she began, forthwith, to tell 
her story—a tale so neat, simple and artless, that it 
was quite evident from hearing her that if ever there 
was a white robed angel escaped from heaven to be 
subject to the infernal machinations and villainy of 
fiends here below, that spotless being—that miser- 
able, unsullied martyr, was present on the bed before 
Jos—on the bed, sitting on the brandy bottle.— 
*‘ Vanity Fair.’’ i 

W. M. THACKERAY : To make a portrait of 
him at first seemed a matter of small difficulty. There 
is his coat, his star, his wig, his countenance simper- 
ing under it; with a slate and a piece of chalk, I 
could at this very desk perform a recognizable like- 
ness of him. Yet, after reading of him in scores of 
volumes, hunting him through old magazines and 
newspapers, leaving him here at a ball, there at a 
public dinner, there at races and so forth, you find 
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you have nothing—nothing but a coat and a wig 
and a mask smiling below it—nothing but a great 
simulacrum. His sire and grandsires were men. 
One knows what they were like; what they would 
do in given circumstances; that on occasion they 
fought and demeaned themselves like tough good 
soldiers. They had friends whom they liked accord- 
ing to their natures; enemies whom they hated 
fiercely ; passions and actions and individualities of 
their own. The sailor King who came after George 
was aman; the Duke of York was a man, big, burly, 
loud, jolly, cursing, courageous. But this George, 
what was he? I look through all his life and recog- 
nize but a bow and a grin. I try to take him to 
pieces and find silk stockings, padding, stays, a coat 
with frogs and a fur collar, a star and blue ribbon, a 
pocket handkerchief prodigiously scented, one of 
Truefit’s best nutty-brown wigs reeking with oil, a 
set of teeth and a huge black stock, under-waistcoats, 
more under-waistcoats, and then nothing.—“‘ George 
the Fourth: The Four Georges.” 

CHARLES DICKENS: Ours was the marsh 
country, down by the river, within, as the river 
wound, twenty miles of the sea. My first, most vivid 
and broad impression of the identity of things, seems 
to me to have been gained on a memorable raw after- 
noon towards evening. At such a time I found out 
for certain that this bleak place overgrown with 
nettles was the churchyard ; and that Philip Pirrip, 
late of this parish, and also Georgiana, wife of the 
above, were dead and buried, and that Alexander, 
Bartholemew, Abraham, Tobias and Roger, infant 
children of the aforesaid, were also dead and buried ; 
and that the dark flat wilderness beyond the church- 
yard, intersected with dykes and mounds and gates, 
was the marshes; and that the low leaden line 
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beyond was the river; and that the distant savage 
lair from which the wind was rushing was the sea; 
and that the small bundle of shivers growing afraid 
of it all and beginning to cry, was Pip.—‘‘ Great 
Expectations.”’ 

MATTHEW ARNOLD: But we are sure that 
the endeavour to reach, through culture, the firm 
intelligible law of things—we are sure that the detach- 
ing ourselves from our stock notions and habits— 
that a more free play of consciousness, an increased 
desire for sweetness and light, and all the bent which 
we call Hellenizing, is the master-impulse even now 
of the life of our nation and of humanity—somewhat 
obscurely perhaps for this actual moment, but deci- 
sively and certainly for the immediate future; and 
that those who work for this are the sovereign 
educators. 

Docile echoes of the eternal voice, pliant organs of 
the infinite will, such workers are going along with 
the essential movement of the world, and this is 
their strength and their happy and divine fortune. 
For if the believers in action, who are so impatient 
with us and call us effeminate, had had the same good 
fortune, they would, no doubt, have surpassed us in 
this sphere of vital influence by all the superiority 
of their genius and energy over ours. But now we 
go the way the human race is going, while they 
abolish the Irish Church by the power of the Non- 
comformists’ antipathy to establishments, or they 
enable a man to marry his deceased wife’s sister.— 
‘Culture and Anarchy.” 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE: A small breakfast- 
room adjoined the drawing-room, I slipped in there. 
It contained a bookcase ; I soon possessed myself of 
a volume, taking care that it should be one stored 
with pictures. I mounted into the window-seat ; 
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gathering up my feet, I sat cross-legged, like a Turk, 
and having drawn the red moreen curtain nearly 
close, I was shrined in double retirement. 

Folds of scarlet drapery shut in my view to the 
right hand ; to the left were the clear panes of glass, 
protecting, but not separating me from the drear 
November day. At intervals, while turning over the 
leaves in my book, I studied the aspect of that winter 
afternoon. Afar it offered a pale blank of mist 
and cloud; near, a scene of wet lawn and storm- 
beat shrub, with ceaseless rain sweeping away 
wildly before a long and lamentable blast.—‘‘ Jane 
Eyre.” 

GEORGE MEREDITH: The magnetic youth 
leaned round to note his proximity to the weir-piles 
and beheld the sweet vision. Stiller and stiller grew 
nature, as at the meeting of two electric clouds. Her 
posture was so graceful that though he was making 
straight for the weir, he dared not dip a scull. Just 
then one enticing dewberry caught her eyes. He 
was floating by unheeded and saw that her hand 
stretched low and could not gather what it sought. 
A stroke from his right brought him beside her. The 
damsel glanced up dismayed and her whole shape 
trembled over the brink. Richard sprang from his 
boat into the water. Pressing a hand beneath her 
foot, which she had thrust against the crumbling wet 
sides of the bank to save herself, he enabled her to 
recover her balance and gain safe earth, whither he 
followed her.—‘‘ Richard Feveril.”’ 

GEORGE ELIOT: There are various orders of 
beauty causing men to make fools of themselves in 
various styles, from the desperate to the sheepish ; 
but there is one order of beauty which seems made 
to turn the heads not only of men, but of all intelli- 
gent mammals, even of women. It is a beauty like 
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that of kittens, or very small downy ducks making 
gently rippling noises with their soft bills, or babies 
just beginning to toddle and to engage in conscious 
mischief—a beauty with which you can never be 
angry, but that you feel ready to crush for inability 
to comprehend the state of mind into which it throws 
you. Hetty Sorrel’s was that sort of beauty.— 
“Adam Bede.” 

HERMAN MELVILLE: .The Nantucketer, he 
alone resides and riots on the sea; he alone, in Bible 
language, goes down to it in ships; to and fro, 
ploughing it as his own especial plantation. There 
is his home; there lies his business, which a Noah’s 
flood would not interrupt, though it overwhelmed all 
the millions in China. He lives on the sea as prairie 
cocks in the prairie; he hides among the waves, he 
climbs them as chamois hunters climb the Alps. For 
years he knows not the land ; so that when he comes 
to it at last, it smells like another world, more 
strangely than the moon would to an Earthsman. 
With the landless gull, that at sunset folds her wings 
and is rocked to sleep between billows ; so at night- 
fall the Nantucketer, out of sight of land, furls his 
sails and lays him to his rest, while under his very 
pillow rush herds of walruses and whales.—‘‘ Mobey 
Dick.” 

RICHARD JEFFERIES : The crescent moon, the’ 
evening star, the clatter of the fern-owl, the red 
embers of the wood fire, the pungent smoke blown 
round about by the occasional puffs of wind, the 
shadowy trees, the sound of the horses cropping the 
grass, the night that steals on till the stubbles alone 
are light among the fields—the gipsy sleeps in his 
tent on mother earth; it is, you see, the primeval 
man with primeval Nature. One thing he gains at 
least—an iron health, an untiring foot, women whose 
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haunches bear any burden, children whose naked 
feet are not afraid of the dew.—“‘ Field and Hedge- 
row.” 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON : It is not over 
the virtues of a curate-and-tea-party novel, that 
people are abashed into high resolutions. It may be 
‘because their hearts are crass, but to stir them pro- 
perly they must have men entering into glory with 
some pomp and circumstance. And that is why 
these stories of our sea captains, printed, so to speak, 
in capitals, and full of bracing moral influence, are 
more valuable to England than any material benefit 
jin all the books of political economy between West- 
minster and Birmingham. Greenville chewing wine 
glasses at table makes no very pleasant figure, any 
more than a thousand other artists, when they are 
viewed in the body, or met in private life; but his 
work of art, his finished tragedy, is an eloquent 
performance ; and I contend it ought not only to 
enliven men of the sword as they go into battle, but 
send back merchant clerks with more hope and spirit 
to their book-keeping by double entry.—‘‘ The Eng- 
lish Admirals.”’ 

WILLIAM MORRIS: He left off for a little; 
and indeed for some time his voice had fallen, but 
it was so clear and the summer evening so soft and 
still, and the silence of the folk so complete, that 
every word told. His eyes fell down to the crowd 
as he stopped speaking, since for some little while 
they had been looking far away into the blue distance 
of summer; and the kind eyes of the man had a 
curious sight before him in that crowd, for amongst 
them were many who by this time were not dry-eyed 
and some wept outright in spite of their black beards, 
avhile all had that look as if they were ashamed of 
themselves, and did not want others to see how deeply 
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they were moved, after the fashion of their race when 
they are strongly stirred. 

But while I pondered all ‘these things, and how 
men fight and lose the battle, and the thing that 
they fought for comes about in spite of their defeat, 
and when it comes turmms out not to be what 
they meant, and other men have to fight for what 
they meant under another name—while I pondered 
all this, John Ball began to speak again in the same 
soft and clear voice with which he had left off.— 
““A Dream of John Ball.” 

ANATOLE FRANCE: ‘“Good-night, sweet 
prince, and flights of angels sing thee to thy rest!” 
That is what, on Tuesday, at midnight, we said with 
Horatio to young Hamlet, as we were leaving the 
Théatré-Frangais. And, surely, we ought to wish a 
good-night to him who had caused us to pass so 
delightful an evening. Yes, Prince Hamlet is a sweet 
prince. He is handsome and he is unhappy; he 
knows everything and he can do nothing. He is to 
be envied and to be pitied. He is worse and better 
than any of us. He is a man, he is man, he is the 
whole of man. And there were, I swear to you, at 
least twenty persons in the house who had that 
feeling. ‘‘ Good-night, sweet prince!’’ We cannot 
leave you without having our heads full of you, and 
for the last three days I have had no other thoughts 
but yours.—‘‘ On Life and Letters.” 

LAFCADIO HEARN : Walls are lemon colour ; 
quaint balconies and lattices are green. Palm trees 
rise from courts and gardens into a warm blue sky, 
indescribably blue, that appears almost to touch the 
feathery heads of them. And all things, within or 
without the yellow vista, are steeped in a sunshine elec- 
trically white, in a radiance so powerful that it lends, 
even to the pavements of basalt the glitter of silver ore. 
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Men wearing only white canvas trowsers and 
immense hats of bamboo grass; men naked to the 
waist and muscled like sculptures, pass noiselessly 
with barefoot stride. Some are very black; others 
are of strange and beautiful colours ; there are skins 
of gold, of brown bronze, and of ruddy bronze. And 
women pass in robes of brilliant hue ; women of the 
colour of fruit; orange colour, banana colour ; 
women wearing turbans banded with just such burn- 
ing yellow as bars the belly of a wasp. The warm 
thick air is sweet with scents of sugar and of cinna- 
mon, with odours of mangoes and custard-apples, of 
guava-jelly and of fresh cocoanut milk. 

Into the amber shadow and cool moist breath of 
a great archway I plunge, to reach a court filled with 
flickering emerald and the chirrup of leaping water. 
There ‘a little boy and a little girl run to meet me, 
with Creole cries of ‘“‘ Mi-y!’”’ Each takes one of my 
hands; each holds up a beautiful brown cheek to 
kiss. In the same moment a voice, the father’s 
voice ; deep and vibrant as the tone of a great bell, 
calls from an inner doorway: ‘“ Entrez donz, mon 
ami!’ And with the large caress of that voice 
there comes to me such joy of sympathy, such sense 
of perfect peace, as soul long-tried by fire might feel 
when passing the Gateway of Pearl.—-‘‘ Autobio- 
graphical Fragments.” 

MICHAEL FAIRLESS : Soon I hear the distant 
stamp of horsehoofs, heralding the grind and roll of 
the wheels which reach me later—a heavy flour wag- 
gon with a team of four great gentle horses, gay with 
brass trappings and scarlet ear-caps. On the top of 
the craftily piled sacks lies the white-clad waggoner, 
a pink in his mouth which he mumbles meditatively, 
and the reins looped over the inactive whip—why 
should he drive a willing team that knows the journey 
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and responds as strenuously to a cheery chirrup as to 
the well-directed lash ? We greet and pass the time 
of day, and as he mounts the rise he calls back a 
warning of coming rain.—‘‘ The Road Mender.” 

HENRY D. THOREAU: I saw an organ- 
grinder this morning before a rich man’s house, 
thrilling the street with harmony, loosening the very 
paving-stones, and tearing the routine of life to rags 
and tatters, when the lady of the house shoved up a 
window, and, in a semi-philanthropic tone, inquired 
if he wanted anything to eat. But he, very properly, 
it seemed to me, kept on grinding, and paid no atten- 
tion to her questions, feeding her ears with melody 
unasked for. So the world shoves up its window and 
interrogates the poet, and sets him to gauging ale- 
casks in return. It seemed to me that the music 
suggested that the recompense should be as fine as 
the gift‘ Thoreau’s Journal.” 

HENRY JAMES: Whathe saw... wasa tall, 
strong, charming girl who wore for him, at first, 
exactly the look of her adventurous situation, a 
suggestion, in all her person, in motion and gesture, 
in free, vivid, yet altogether happy indications of 
dress, from the becoming compactness of her hat to 
the shade of tan in her shoes, of winds and waves 
and custom-houses, of far countries and long journeys, 
the knowledge of how and where, and the habit, 
founded on experience, of not being afraid.... 
Making use, then, of clumsy terms of excess, the face 
was too narrow and too long, the eyes not large, and 
the mouth, on the other hand, by no means small, 
with substance in its lips, and a slight, the very 
slightest, tendency to protrusion in the solid teeth, 
otherwise, indeed, well arrayed, and flashingly white. 
F He saw again that the thick hair was, vulgarly 
speaking, brown, but there was a shade of tawny 
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autumn leaf in it, for “appreciation ’’—a colour 
indescribable, and of which he had known no other 
case, something that gave her at moments the sylvan 
head of a huntress. He saw the sleeves of her jacket 
drawn to her wrists, but he again made out the free 
arms within them to be of the completely rounded, 
the polished slimness that Florentine sculptors, in 
the great time, had loved, and of which the apparent 
firmness is expressed in their old silver and old bronze. 
He knew her narrow hands, he knew her long fingers 
and the shape and colour of her finger-nails, he knew 
her special beauty of movement and line when she 
turned her back, and the perfect working of all her 
main attachments, that of some wonderful finished _ 
instrument, something intently made for exhibition, 
for a prize. He knew above all the extraordinary 
fineness of her flexible waist, the stem of an expanded 
flower, which gave her a likeness also to some long 
loose silk purse, well filled with gold pieces, but 
having been passed, empty, through a finger-ring 
that held it together.—‘‘ The Golden Bowl.” 
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